+OLD+ LESLAMENT STUDENL.< 


VoL. VII. DECEMBER, 1887. No. 4. 


In his admirable article on “The English Bible and the College 
Curriculum,”* an article, by the way, which should be read by every 
college-professor and by every member of a board of trustees, the 
Rev. Samuel H. Lee makes this remark: 


“To a young man who has enjoyed ten years of intellectual training and 
growth, notions of his childhood seem of little worth. If he have no other than 
a boy’s conception of the Bible, the book has a slight hold upon his respect. 
Unless he be held by a vital religious life, he easily infers that such a book as 
he thinks the Bible to be,is unworthy of the confidence of a rational mind. 
Ignorance of the Bible is one occasion of doubt. Large, intelligent study of it is 
an effective remedy for doubt. Many things, by themselves perplexing, are made 
clear and forceful when seen in their historic connection. One who sees the book 
in its parts and in its unity, who gets a proper idea of the growth and relations of 
it, is compelled to accord to it profound respect and confidence.” 


FACTS are stubborn things, and at their first appearance not always 
welcome. It is not an unusual event for them to disturb some favorite 
theory ; and the theory thus disturbed seems to suffer a sort of injust- 
ice which quickens sympathy and strengthens attachment. In all 
spheres of human activity theories have frequently suffered from an 
attack of facts. But in spite of all noisy fluttering on the part of 
theories and of loud protestation on the part of their champions, facts 
have had a cool way of persisting. Still it is of facts only that this 
may be said. Many inferences not yet beyond challenge pose as facts, 
and it takes a keen eye to detect in these inferences the absence of an 
established right and title to the rank of facts. Is it not true that 
some (perhaps many) of the brilliant deliverances of scholars are not 


* New Englander and Yale Review, November, 1887, pp. 360-372. New Haven: William L. 
Kingsley. 
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yet entitled to all the importance which is now claimed for them ? 
They may be facts, and facts which will destroy some cherished pre- 
conceptions concerning Bible questions. Chronologies, theologies, 
eschatologies may have to be recast. Assyriology, for example, 
abounds with brilliant hints at new interpretations of Scripture. But 
is it yet time to accept these brilliant hints as established facts ? 
When they really establish their claim, then we may be sure that 
they are with us to stay. But whatever changes they may bring to 
pass, they cannot disturb the great basal truths. ‘The foundation of 
God standeth sure.” 


EVERY reading man will admit that a biblical allusion will give 
point to an argument or round out a period as will no other classic 
allusion. Macaulay’s Essays are examples of the great indebtedness 
of forcible and elegant English to the Bible for its most finished point- 
edness. Note a few instances taken at random from these writings: 


* Surely there is no sword like that which is beaten out of a ploughshare.” 

“The times of refreshing came to all neighboring countries. One people 
alone remained, like the fleece of the Hebrew warrior, dry in the midst of that 
benignant and fertilizing dew. While other nations were putting away childish 
things, the Spaniard still thought as a child, and understood as a child.” 

“The literature of France had been to ours what Aaron was to Moses, the 
expositor of great truths which would else have perished for want of a voice to 
utter them with distinctness.” 

“You never saw his opinions [those of Sir James Mackintosh] in the making, 
still rude, and requiring to be fashioned by thought and discussion. They came 
forth like the pillars of that temple in which no sound of axes or hammers was 
heard, finished, rounded, and exactly suited to their places.” 

‘* With every right to the head of the board, [Mirabeau] took the lowest room, 
‘and well deserved to be greeted with—Friend, go up higher.” 


These are but a few extracts. The number might be greatly 
enlarged. In reading classic English such passages might profitably 
be marked. An exercise of this kind would be sure to show that the 
most telling literary effects—to say nothing of others—are produced 
by a ready use of what is in the Bible. 


ONE of the necessary things, in these days is the purchase of 
books. Some students of the Bible, among them many minis- 
ters, are disposed to regard book-buying as something superfluous. 
If they have Scott or Henry, and a copy of the abridged edition of 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary, nothing more is needed. There are some 
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who are so unfortunately situated as not to be able to purchase books, 
though keenly appreciating the lack of them. There are others who, 
though all the time buying, never have a well-selected library. Do 
men in buying books realize that, in case the book purchased proves 
worthless, they have thrown away not only the money thus ex- 
pended, but also the time given to the perusal of the book? that 
instead of being advanced and helped, they have been put back and 
injured? There is no part of a student’s work in which greater care 
should be shown than in this matter of selecting books. One’s whole 
work, his method of thought, will be to a greater or less degree deter- 
mined by the books which he studies. In what is said here, particu- 
lar reference is made to the study of the Bible. <A single glance at a 
minister's library will inform us pretty accurately as to the kind of 
food which he furnishes his hearers. Do we see C. H. M., Jukes, 
“Treasury of David,” etc., etc.? The case isa clear one. Do we see 
Delitzsch, Perowne, Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, ‘Cur- 
rent Discussions,” Bissell on the “ Pentateuch,” Briggs on “ Messianic 
Prophecy,” etc., etc.? The case is equally clear. But note carefully: 
we do not suppose for a moment that in the latter case the minister 
preaches to his audience Delitzsch or Perowne, the theories of the Pen- 
tateuchal problems, or the debated questions which relate to prophecy. 
This is exactly what he does zo¢ do. The presence of these books upon 
his shelves, supposing that he has read them, indicates his method of 
work, his style of thought. They indicate that his preaching is fresh 
and suggestive; that he may pass the dead-line of fifty without fear. 
The truth is, a man’s library is, generally, an index of his intellectual 
life. There are notable exceptions ; but in most cases the rule holds 
good. 


IT is not so much a question of how many, but rather of what 
kind. There are few who can buy one out of ten books which they 
desire. The fewer it is possible to purchase, the greater should be 
the care in deciding what these shall be. It is a moment of serious 
importance, when a young man proceeds to form the nucleus of a_ 
future library. His means are limited ; books are numerous. Here are > 
six or more commentaries on each book of the Bible; one is all that 
he can afford. Here are three or four “Introductions,” “ Histories ;” 
which shall he take? Then he must have some general works on 
“Philology,” on “Criticism,” on “Travels.” Hundreds of miscella- 
neous works bearing on this or that feature of the Bible are before his 
eyes. What shall he do? There is still another factor in the case. 
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The same book may be excellent for one man, and worthless for 
another. The decision must be made in view of the man’s abilities, 
temperament and proclivities. Is it then an easy question to mark 
out a list of works which should be purchased? In his “Letter toa 
pastor who wishes to invest $200 in books pertaining to Old Testa- 
ment Study,” Prof. Weidner has undertaken a work the difficulty of 
which would deter many. It is not to be supposed that any other 
Old Testament specialist will think that this list is in all respects the 
best possible. From a somewhat different point of view as to the kind 
of Bible-study which men ought to carry on, Prof. John P. Peters, 
of Philadelphia, will furnish a similar list for the January STUDENT. 
Opinions of other Old Testament specialists will also be presented. 
Is there any more practical question relating to Old Testament work 
than that which relates to the books which one ought to purchase ? 
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FALSE METHODS OF INTERPRETATION, 


By PROFESSOR SYLVESTER BURNHAM, D. D., 
Hamilton Theol. Seminary, Hamilton, N. Y. 


II. INTERPRETATION WITH A DOUBLE SENSE. 


In the Commentary on the Psalms, by Prof. J. A. Alexander, D. D., among 
the notes on the 16th Psalm, we find what follows: ‘9. Therefore has rejoiced my 
heart and exulted my glory; yea, my flesh shall dwell in security (or confidence). * * * 
The second clause is not simply parallel and equivalent to the first, but is rather 
an actual performance of the duty there described. Having there said that his 
heart did triumph in the certainty of God’s protection, he here proves the truth of 
his assertion, by professing his assured hope that his whole person, not except- 
ing his material part, shall dwell in safety under that protection. This is appli- 
cable both to preservation from death and preservation in death, and may there- 
fore without violence be understood, in a lower sense, of David, who did die and 
see corruption but whose body is to rise again, as well as in a higher sense of 
Christ, whose body, though it died, was raised again before it saw corruption. 

10. For thou wilt not leave my soul to Hell; thou wilt not give thy Holy One to 

' see corruption. * * * To see, i.e. to experience or undergo corruption. Compare 
the phrase to see death, Luke II; 26.—It has been disputed whether nnw is 
derived from mi and means a pit, or from [\MY% and means corruption. Both 
allegations are probably true, the antecedent improbability of such a double sense 
and derivation being counterbalanced by the clear analogy of {Fj , which is of 
a different sense and gender as derived from \f}j and fy\}. The use of this 
equivocal expression may have been intentional, in order to make it applicable 
both to David and to Christ. (See above, on the preceding verse.) To both, the 
words contain a promise of deliverance from death, but in the case of Christ with 
a specific reference to his actual escape from the corruption which is otherwise 
inseparable from dissolution.”’ 

' We find the same kind of interpretation in Dr. John Gill’s Commentary on 
Isaiah, in which he says, in his notes on 65:13: ‘‘ Behold, my ‘servants shall eat, 
but ye shall be hungry; which has been verified in a literal sense; for the Chris- 
tians, the Lord’s righteous servants, as the Targum in the several clauses calls 
them, were, as Eusebius relates, by a divine warning, directed to leave Jerusalem 
before the destruction of it; when they removed to a place called Pella, beyond . 
Jordan, where they had proper accommodations; while the unbelieving Jews 
were penned up in the city, and were starved, and multitudes of them died by 
famine: and in a figurative sense they had a famine, not of bread, or of water, 
but of hearing the word of the Lord; the Gospel being taken from them, and 
sent to another people, who received it, and ate it, and were nourished by it.”’ 

In studying these examples of the Double-Sense interpretation, we ought 
first to notice what is the real character, and the essential peculiarity, of this kind 

of interpretation. Observe, therefore, that we do not have, in these cases, a typ- 
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ical interpretation. For, in the interpretation of types, the language itself which 
sets before us the type, has but a single sense. The typical meaning is derived 
from the study of the real and objective persons, things, or facts, which the lan- 
guage sets before us. These show us, by what they were as historic realities, 
what is the true nature or character of other realities future-to themselves. But, 
in the quotations from Dr. Alexander, and Dr. Gill, the two senses are found in 
the language, and in the same word or phrase. Nor do we have to do, in the 
cases before us, with an interpretation which sets forth a repeated or a contin- 
uous fulfillment of prophecy. There are passages-in which the only and true 
sense is one which demands a continuous or a repeated fulfillment. A contin- 
uous fulfillment, for example, will alone satisfy the conditions in the case of 
Deut. 18:15, ‘‘ The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst 
of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto him ye shall hearken.” Here the 
reference must be, not to any individual prophet, not: even to the Messiah as an 
individual apart from all others like him, but to a continued and a continuous 
prophetic line or class, to appear and to be used as occasion may demand, of 
which line the Messiah will indeed be the goal and the head, appearing as the 
prophet par excellence. But, in all this, there is no double sense. The language 
has one meaning, and but one; but this meaning includes, in the totality of its 
extent, many individuals. It is only the sum total of these individuals, however, 
which is the real meaning of the language. A passage which seems to have a 
repeated fulfillment as the real content of its meaning, is Joel 3:1 (Eng. version 
2:28), “‘ And it shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour out my spirit upon 
all flesh,” etc. This prophecy was said by Peter, in Acts 2:16 seq., to have found 
a fulfillment in the events of the day of Pentecost, But Peter did not say, nor 
can we suppose, that the events of that day exhausted the thought of the prophet. 
Again and again has been done that which the prophet foresaw, and said should 
come to pass. Here tooisno double sense. For just the thing which the prophet 
foresaw and foretold, and so just the one and the true meaning of his language, 
was this repeated gift to men of the Spirit of God. But Dr. Alexander and Dr. 
Gill, in the interpretations quoted above, find not one, but two meanings, in the 
language of the sacred writer. 

This then is what is meant by a Double Sense: Two separate and different 
meanings which belong at the same time and equally to the same word or phrase. 
This is the kind of sense which many commentators think they find in the Bible. 

We are next to consider what such interpretation, were it possible to justify 
it, would really show the Scriptures to be, so far as it was applicable to them. 

Could the language of the Scriptures have a double sense, this sense either 
must have had a place in the thought and purpose of the author, or must belong 
to the words simply because it can be put upon them, although not consciously 
intended by the author. The term author, as here used, is to be taken to include, 
in the extent of its application, both the divine and the human author, according 
as either of them is to be considered, in any case, as the real author of the passage 
in question. But, in the use of human speech, the one who employs a given 
expression, never consciously puts a double sense upon any of its words, unless 
he wishes to make a pun, a conundrum, or a riddle. These forms of expression, 
however, are not in any true sense capable of being interpreted. They are merely 
used to indicate that, out of all possible analogies of sound or fact, which may 
belong to a word, or the object it denotes, some one analogy, more or less real and 
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complete, has been the subject of the user’s thought. What this possible analogy 
is, and so what is at least one of the related words or objects, we are to discover, 
if at all, by a happy conjecture. If the double sense of Scripture, therefore, is 
an intended sense, to the same extent the Scriptures are a riddle to be guessed, 
and not a revelation to be interpreted. 

But if Scripture is to be said to have a double sense, simply because a double 
sense is possible, and we are not to be limited in interpretation by the contents of 
the thought as it lay in the consciousness of the author, why stop at a double 
sense? Why not have a triple, a quadruple, an octuple sense? Why not have 
any number of senses that the words can be made to bear. Such interpretation 
is not only the logical, but the actual, result of the theory of a double sense. Dr. 
Gill himself furnishes an example of the consequence of adopting this theory of 
a double sense. In his notes on the 17th verse of this same chapter (Isa. 65), 
speaking of the words, ‘‘ I create a new heaven and a new earth,” he says, ‘“‘ This 
prophecy began to have its accomplishment in the first times of the Gospel, when 
through the preaching of it there was a new face of things appeared in Judea, 
and in the Gentile world, so that the whole world looked like a new world; * * * 
this will have a further accomplishment at the conversion of the Jews, which will 
be as life from the dead, and things will look like a new world with them; * * * * 
and it shall have its complete accomplishment in the New Jerusalem state, when 
not only Christ will appear, and make all things new in a spiritual sense, and 
that completely ; but even in a literal sense there will be new heavens and a new 
earth, which John in vision saw.’’ The claim of the old patristic interpretation 
that all Scripture has a threefold, or a fourfold sense, does not seem so very 
strange in reading such interpretations as this. Such human speech as interpre- 
tations of this kind would find in Scripture, belongs, as we have seen, to the 
realm of riddles, and to that realm alone. Consequently, if such language is not 
the language of the riddle, then it is in no sense human speech. Of what world 
or race it is the speech, God alone knows. In either case, Hermeneutics is an im- 
possibility, and the name Revelation, a wild absurdity. 

The consideration and refutation of the special arguments by which it is 
sought to justify the Double-Sense interpretations, must be reserved for the next 
paper. 
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LETTER II,—TO A PASTOR WHO WISHES TO INVEST $200 IN 
BOOKS PERTAINING TO OLD TESTAMENT STUDY.* 
By Pror. REVERE F. WEIDNER, M. A.., 
Augustana Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Ill. 


I almost envied you when you informed me that you had at your disposal 
$200 to invest in books, and that it was your intention to appropriate the whole 
sum to a select library pertaining to Old Testament study. You are indeed more 
fortunate, and (possibly) more thrifty than the rest of your fellow-laborers, and 
you deserve better help in making the proper selection than I can give you. The 
task you have imposed on me is more difficult than you imagine; for you ask me 
to select for you a library of the most important works on the Old Testament,— 
books which every studious pastor ought to have (not a library for the specialist), 
—and limit me in two ways: 1) that the net cost is not to exceed $200; and, 2) 
that the books must bein English. Your third condition, that if possible a substi- 
tute be named for the book given the first rank, somewhat lightens the task ; and 
this request for a ‘‘ substitute ” explains why you did not mention what books you 
now have in your library. The selection, as you readily can see, cannot be large, 
and must be one-sided at the best, and it can only be a beginner’s library ; for you 
insist that everything necessary for a thorough understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment be included, from the Hebrew grammar to the latest book of travels. 

As all these books are well-known, we will indicate only their general titles, 
omitting the name of the publishers, giving, however, the (approximate) price. 
Any leading book-seller will furnish these books at 20 per cent. discount. 


LIST I. LIST II. 
1. Biblical Philology. 1. Biblical Philology. 
Gésenius (Mitchell), Hebrew Gram- Green, Hebrew Grammar 
Driver, Hebrew Tenses 
Mueller, Hebrew Syntax... .. ... Brown, Aramaic Manual, Parts I., 
Bagster, Chaldee Reading Lessons 1. 25 
Davies, Hebrew Lexicon 
Bagster, Hebrew-English Bible... 4. 00 
Bagster, Septuagint-English Bible 4.00 Theile, Hebrew Bible 
Baer-Delitzsch, Hebrew Texts.... 2.00 Tischendorf (Nestle), LXX, 
Thayer, Lexicon of 


*In the January STUDENT, Prof. John P. Peters, Ph. D., Philadelphia, Pa., will answer the 
same question here propounded, viz.: Having $200 to invest in Old Testament literature, what 
books shalll buy? In the February STUDENT, theeditor will undertake to compare and criticise 
the lists of books furnished by both Prof. Weidner and Prof. Peters. 
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LIST I. 


2. Introduction, Archzeology, Diction- 
aries, etc. 
Smith (Hackett- Abbot), 
Dictionary, 4 vols. 
Horne (Ayre-Tregelles), Introduc- 
tion, 4 vols 
Young, Analytical Concordance. . 
3. Biblical Criticism. 
Variorum Bibie (Cheyne, Driver, 
Revised Bible 
Briggs, Biblical Study 
—— Companion to Revised 


Bible 


4. Apologetics and Higher Criticism. 
Smith (W. Robertson), O. T. in 
Jewish Ch 
Green, Moses and the Prophets... 
Curtiss, Levitical Priests.......... 
Guyot, Creation 
5. Biblical Theology in general. . 
Oehler, O. T. Theology (abridged) 1.25 
Delitzsch, Messianic Prophecy.... 2.50 
Orelli, O. T. Prophecy 
Briggs, Messianic Prophecy 
Fairbairn, Typology, 2 vols 


6. Historical. 
Geikie, Hours with the Bible, 6 


Smith, O. T. History 
Smith, Anc. Hist. of the East.... 
Milman, Hist. of the Jews, 2 vols. 3.00 
Rawlinson, Five Great Monarch- 

ies, 3 vols 
Rawlinson, Ancient Egypt, 2 vols. 3. 00 


7. Travels. 
Palmer, Desert of the Exodus.... 


Stanley, Sinai and Palestine F 
Porter, Giant Cities of Bashan, ete. 1.50 


3.00 


8. Miscellaneous. 


Set of Old Testament Student 
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LIST Il. 
2. Introduction, ete. 
Kitto (Alexander), Cyclopsedia, etc. 


Keil, Introduction, 2 vols 
Keil, Biblical Archeology, 2 vols.. 6. 00 
Schaff- Herzog Encyclopedia, 4 


3. Biblical Criticism. 


Roberts, Old Testament Revision. 1.25 
Parallel Bible (Revised and Au- 
thorized Version) 


4. Apologetics and Higher Criticism. 
Smith (W. Robertson), Prophets of 


‘Koenig, Religious History of Israel 2. 00 


Bissell, Pentateuch 
Dawson, Origin of the World 
5. Biblical Theology in general. 


Oehler (Day), O. T. Theology.... 3.00 


Delitzsch, O. T. Hist. of Redemp- 
tion 


Gloag, Messianic Prophecies...... 
Riehm, Messianic Prophecies 
Leathes, O. T. Prophecy 

6. Historical. 


Stanley, Lectures on the Jewish 


Kenrick, Anc. Egypt, ete., 2 vols. 8. 00 
Robinson, Pharaohs of the Bondage 50 


7. Travels. 


Merrill, East of the Jordan 

Wilson, Recovery of Jerusalem... 

Tristram, Topography of the Holy 
Land 


8. Miscellaneous. 


Expositor (Third Series), 4 vols. .. 6 
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LIST I. 


%. Commentaries. 
1) On the whole O. T. O. T. with 
a brief Comm., 4 vols. (Society 
for promoting Christian Know]l- 


2) Pentateuch. Keil. 3 vols.. 
3) Genesis. Pulpit Comm d 
4) Exodus. Pulpit Comm. 2 vols. 4.00 
5) Leviticus. Pulpit Comm....... 2.00 
6) Deuteronomy. Pulpit Comm... 2.00 
7) Joshua, Judges, Ruth. Keil... 3.00 


9) 1 and 2 Kings. Lange 
10) Chronicles—Esther. 
11) Job-Songof Solomon. Speaker’s 


yn 
12) Job. Delitzsch. 


(2 vols. in 1). 3.00 


13) Psalms. Perowne. 2 vols.... 6.00 
Delitzsch. 3 vols 

14) Proverbs—Song of Solomon. 
litzsch. 
Wright on Ecclesiastes 


15) Isaiah. Cheyne. 2 vols in 1. 


16) Jeremiah and Lamentations. 

Pulpit Comm. 2 vols 

17) Ezekiel, Daniel, Minor Prophets. 

Speaker’s Comm 

18) Ezekiel. Keil. 
19) Daniel. Keil 
20) Minor Prophets. Keil. 

Pusey. 

Cambridge Bible. Hosea, Oba- 
diah, Jonah, Micah, Haggai, 
Zechariah. 4 vols 

Wright on Zechariah 


2 vols. 6. 00 


LIST II. 


9. Commentaries. 
1) On the whole O. T. Speaker’s 
Comm. 6 vols 
2) Pentateuch. ~Ellicott 
3) Genesis. 


4) Exodus. 


5) Leviticus. 
6) Joshua, Judges, Ruth. Cam- 
bridge Bible, 2 vols 
Pulpit Comm 
7) land 2 Samuel. Cambridge Bi- 
Pulpit Comm. (1 Sam. ). ayaa oasis 2. 00 
8) land 2 Kings. Pulpit Comm. 
(1 Kings). 
9) Chronicles - Esther. 
Comm. 2 vols 
10) Job-Song of Solomon. Ellicott 6. 00 
11) Job. Lange 


Pulpit 


Cox on Ecclesiastes 
14) Isaiah. Delitzsch. 
Alexander. 2 vols 
15) Jeremiah and Lamentations. 
Cambridge Bible 
16) Hzekiel, Daniel, Minor Prophets. 
Lange. 2 vols.............. 
17) Ezekiel. Fairbairn 
18) Daniel. Pusey 
19) Minor Prophets. Ellicott 
Dods. Haggai, Zechariah, Mal- 


2 vols.... 


The first list, containing about 100 volumes, will cost at retail, about $245; 


the second list, containing 82 volumes, about $240, and either list will cost about 
$200 net. You will have no difficulty in selecting from these 182 volumes, cost- 
ing $400 net, a good library on the Old Testament of 100 volumes for $200.. It 
does not follow, however, that if you should buy all those in the first list, that for 
an additional $200 you should buy all in the second list, though many of these 
will be necessary for you. Nor would all those acquainted with the literature 
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select just the very works here given; for opinions greatly differ as to the relative 
value of books, owing to the bent of the chooser’s mind. But you will not find 
much trash in these lists, nor have they been selected at random, and you will 
find that it will be easier to criticise some of these selections than to replace them 
by anything superior. Though I unfortunately do not possess all these books 
myself, still I have in my own library 125 of these volumes, and use them con- 
stantly. It does not follow that I recommend these works because I agree with 
all they contain, or even with the stand-point of many. To some this list will be 
altogether too conservative, though you will come in contact with all the questions 
now so earnestly debated on the Old Testament field ; for in the list you will find 
a few representative works bearing on higher criticism. 

That you may select intelligibly I. will give you a few hints. Smith’s Bible 
Dietionary is a library in itself, especially strong in Introduction and Bibliography. 
Kitio, however, is superior in its articles on Jewish Archeology and Geography. 
If you must choose between the two, select Smith, although I would not part with 
Kitto. The American edition of Horne is worthless, being a reprint of an early 
edition. The latest English editions (11-14) are the best. I include this work, 
although there is no reference to the more modern critical discussions, because it 
contains so much that is extremely valuable, embracing Christian Evidences, 
Hermeneutics, Biblical Geography, Antiquities and Bibliography. The second 
volume, edited by Ayre, is devoted to the Old Testament, and is very conservative. 
In Travels, the list might easily be enlarged, especially with those works bearing 
on the discoveries of the Palestine Exploration Societies. You, no doubt, have 
already noticed that the commentaries are largely represented, half the money being 
set aside for them. I have done this purposely, because the best thing you can do 
will be to study the Bible itself with the best exegetical helps obtainable. 

I am very glad to hear that you intend to spend one month at one of our Sum- 
mer Schools of Hebrew ; and as you think of going to one of the eastern schools next 
year, I would advise you to take these lists of books along with you, and ask Dr. 
Green, Dr. Briggs, or Dr. Beecher, or others whom you meet, to weed out and 
improve the list. If you tell them what you aim at, they will gladly help you, 
though as they are always very busy, I would advise you to invite them to a car- 
riage ride, and on the way discuss the subject. By all means let me know, either 
privately or through THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT, what books they would 
choose under the same limitations that you have laid upon me. 
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HOW THE NEW MOVEMENT FOR COLLEGE BIBLE STUDY 
MIGHT UTILIZE THE CHAPEL READINGS. 

By WILBur F. Crarts, D. D., 

New York City. 


As the importance of a thorough study of the whole English Bible by every 
one who takes a full course in any Christian seminary or college becomes appar- 
ent, the chapel exercises, without becoming less devotional, will be made to con- 
tribute more largely than they now do to a knowledge of what the whole Bible 
teaches. 

To the inquiry, ‘‘Do you know of any college or school of any kind (except 
the Sabbath-school) in which substantially the whole Bible is read connectedly in 
the daily chapel exercises of a year or series of years?’ President Fairchild, of 
Berea, Ky., responds, that in that institution ‘‘ selections are made by a commit- 
tee every term with the design of giving the main portions of the whole in a series 
of years.”” Vice-chancellor MacCracken, of the University of New York, reports 
that the Bible is “‘read connectedly ’’ by him in the chapel exercises. President 
Evans, of Beloit, writes that it is his purpose to “‘lay out a series of readings for 
the daily chapel exercises, which shall, in a term of years, substantially be a con- 
nected course in the Bible asa whole.” Such a course of readings, it is to be 
hoped, will be so arranged that there will be time for brief comments, carefully 
prepared and condensed, in order to make the readings understood and felt. A 
few minutes more of each college day devoted to the chief text-book of theism, 
of Christian civilization, of morals, of literature, even if it cut off a few minutes 
per day from pagan curiosities of literature, would cause no real loss to the stu- 
dent or to the nation. 

Out of twenty college presidents who reply to the foregoing question, the 
three just quoted are the only ones who even know of any comprehensive plan of 
Bible reading being pursued or contemplated in the chapel exercises of any col- 
lege. In some cases it is stated that only the New Testament is used; but I do 
not find any instances where even that is consecutively and completely read dur- 
ing a year or a course. In many cases the student hears the thirteenth of First 
Corinthians, and certain chapters in Matthew and Romans, every term, but is left 
to infer, from the scanty selections made from the Old Testament, that when 
Paul said that all Scripture is ‘‘ profitable for instruction in righteousness,” he 
could not have meant to include any part of the Old Testament except Psalms 
and Proverbs. The student gets no conception of the progress of revelation, be- 
cause the chapel reading does not progress, but only flits about on a few favorite 
boughs. 

Theological seminaries have been prodded sharply and often during recent 
years because their graduates, in the language of the Independent, ‘‘do not seem to be 
as familiar with the Word of God as they ought to be.’’ So much time is given to 
speculative theology that the students have not had time enough to become thor- 
oughly familiar with the English Bible. Such institutions surely might spare a 
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full half hour per day for chapel exercises, and in that half hour should have the 
entire Bible read during each student’s ‘“‘course,’? and each reading concisely 
explained. ‘The next time you sit with an ordaining body, suppose you hand 
the candidate a Bible, designate a succession of important passages, and ask him 
to unfold their sure meaning, and indicate their leading teachings. Let a method 
like that be generally pursued, and it strikes me the seminaries will soon feel and 
acknowledge its influence.” 

As in home Bible study, so in college Bible study, we must turn to the mission 
stations for the best examples. I find no plan of Bible reading and study in the 
schedules of any American college that will compare, except unfavorably, with 
the description by Rev. Geo. T. Washburn in the September Missionary Herald 
of the Bible work in the Pasumalai Institution of India. ‘One of our objects,” 
he says, ‘‘is to secure a thorough familiarity with all parts of the Bible, to have 
it read through in private by every student several times during his stay in school, 
and to have the chief parts studied and read in public, and so bring all the Bible, 
as far as possible, before the students every year. To this end twenty minutes 
private Bible reading is required from all. The regular class study of the Script- 
ures includes all the historical books of the Bible, with selections from the Prophets 
and the Epistles. The daily readings at morning prayers are so arranged as to 
include all the books not studied in the classes ; and thus one, in the course of his 
student life here, has all the Bible publicly brought under his attention many 
times.”’ 
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INDUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES. 


[Copyright by W, R. Harrga, 1887,] 
PREPARED BY 


Proressors W. R. HARPER (Yale University), W. G. BALLANTINE (Oberlin 
Theol. Sem.), WILLIs J. BEECHER (Auburn Theol. Sem.), and 
G. 8. BurRoveus (Amherst College). 


THIRTEENTH STUDY.—REIGN OF SOLOMON.* 
[The material of this ‘‘ study ”’ has been furnished by Prof. Beecher. Itis edited by Prof. Harper.] 


I. BIBLICAL LESSON. 


Prepare for recitation 1 Kgs. 1-11, with parallel passages, taking up the topics in 
the following order: 


(1) Adonijah’s attempt, and Solomon’s coronation, 1:5-53; 1 Chron. 29:22b-25. 
Note. Is 1 Chron. 29:22b-25 a summary of 1 Kgs.1? Compare the former, clause by clause, with 

the latter: ‘‘They made Solomon the son of David king,” v. 43; “‘a second time,” 13,17,30; 
“and anointed [him],” 34,39,45; ‘‘for Nagidh,” 35; “‘and Zadok for priest,’’ 34,38,39,44,8,26, 
82; 2:35; “‘and Solomon sat upon the throne * * * instead of David,” 35,30,46,48,27,20,17,13; 
“and all Israel hearkened unto him,” 39,40; ‘‘all the captains,’ 25, with 7,19,41, and 9,47; 
“and the mighty men,” 8,10, with 26,32,36,38,44; ‘‘also, all the sons of King David,’’ 9,19,25, 
53, “submitted to Solomon the king.’”’ Compare also 1 Chron. 29:25 with 1 Kgs. 1:37,47, 
and the order of statement, topics (2) and (3). 

(2) David’s last charge to Solomon, concerning the law, Joab, Barzillai, Shimei, 
2:1-9 (compare charge, 1 Chron. 22:6-19 ; 28:9-21). 

(3) Death of David, sources of the history, etc., 2:10,11; 1 Chron. 29:26-30. 

(4) Fate of Adonijah, Abiathar, Joab, Shimei, 2:12-46; 1:1-4. 

Note. Compare 2: 26,27,35, with 1 Sam. 2:30,35,36. In speaking of David’s throne as eternal, 2:45, 
33, does Solomon refer to the promise made in 2Sam.7? With 2 Sam. 7 compare also 5:3- 
5; 8: 15-21,24-26, etc. 

(5) The vision at Gibeon, 3:4-15; 2 Chron. 1:1-13. 

(6) The two women, 3:16-28. 

(7) Preparing to build and building the temple (reserve details to be treated 
under the special topics, and in the next study), 5-7; 2 Chron. 2-4. 

(8) Dedication of temple, 8; 2 Chron. 5-7:11. 

Note 1. According to Chronicles, where was the sacred tent that Moses made, in the times of Sol- 
omon? Were its altar and furniture yet in existence? What became of these when the 
temple was built? 2 Chron. 1:3,5-6,13; 1 Chron. 16:39; 6:32; 9:19,21,23; 23:32; and 2 Chron. 
5:5. Are these statements confirmed or contradicted by the statements made in Kings ? 
1 Kgs. 3: 4,5 (compare 9: 2, etc.); 2:28,29,30; 1:39. 

Note 2. Where was the ark before and after the dedication of the temple? 2Sam.6:17; 2 Chron. 
1:4, ete.; and 1 Kgs. 8:1-9,21, etc. 

Note 3. How about the three great feasts in Solomon’s time? 1 Kgs. 9:25; 8:2,65,66; 2 Chron. 
8: 12-16; 7:8-10. How about the high-place worship, before and after the building of the 
temple? 1 Kgs.3:2,3,4; 1 Chron. 16:39; 21:29; 2 Chron. 1:3,13; and 1 Kgs. 11:7,8. How do 
the cases of Adonijah and Joab taking refuge at the altar agree with Num. 35: 6-32; Josh. 
20:2,3, ete.2 Compare also 1 Kgs. 2: 29,34 with Exod. 21: 14. 


* For general reading, consult (1) the commentaries on the chapters cited; (2) the article on 
Solomon in Smith’s Bible Dictionary; (3) Stanley’s History of the Jewish Church, 2d series, Lect- 
ure xxvi.; (4) Geikie’s Hours with the Bible, Vol. 3., chs. xiv., xv., xvii. 
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(9) Second vision of Solomon, 9:1-9; 2 Chron. 7:12-22. 
(10) Building of cities, with other events, 9:10-28; 2 Chron. 8:1-18. 
(11) The Queen of Sheba, 10:1-13; 2 Chron. 9:1-12. 
(12) Disturbances, 11:1-40. 
(13) Death of Solomon, sources of the history, 11:41-43 ; 2 Chron. 9:29-81. 
Il. HISTORICAL AND LITERARY TOPICS. 


1. Solomon’s Commissary Department. Locate on the map, as nearly as you can, the twelve dis- 
tricts of Solomon’s “ officers,’ 4:7-19. Were there twelve of these “officers,” and one 
“officer” in chief? 4:5a,19b. Some specifications as to their duties? 4:'7,22,23,27,28. 

2. Extent of his Dominions. Locate the frontiers on a map, 4:21,24; 2 Chron. 9: 
26; Compare Gen. 15:18, etc. What portion of this territory was covered 
by the commissary districts? In what sense were these peoples outside the 
territory of the twelve tribes subject to Solomon? 1 Kgs. 4:21b. Cf. 1 
Kgs. 2:39; 11:14-25. 

8. The Canaanite Peoples. Describe their previous history, and their relations to 
Solomon : (1) their extermination promised and required, Deut. 20:16,17 ; 7: 
2; 3:6, etc.; (2) the promise (and therefore the requirement ?) revoked, Jud. 
2:3; (8) the Canaanite put to tribute-service, Josh. 16:10; 17:13; Jud. 1:28, 
30,33,35; cf. Deut. 20:11; (4) peace made with “ the Amorite,”’ 1 Sam. 7:14; 
(5) their treatment by Solomon, 1 Kgs. 9:15,20-22, and next topic. 

4. Nature of their Tribute-service. (1) Under Solomon, 1 Kgs. 9:15,20-22; 2 Chron. 8: 7-10; 2:2,17, 
18; 1 Kgs. 5: 13-18; (2) prepared for by David, 2 Chron. 2:17; 1 Chron. 22:2,15; (3) practiced 
earlier than David, see 3. (3) and Josh. 9: 21,27, etc.; (4) like the service of the Israel- 
ites in Egypt, Exod. 1:11, cf. Gen. 49:15; (5) a distinct governmental department, 4:6; 2 
Sam. 20:24 (not 2 Sam. 8: 16-18); 1 Kgs. 12:18; 2 Chron, 10:18. 

5. Solomon’s Superintendents of Work. They are called ‘‘ overseers” (better “‘leaders”’), 2 Chron. 
2:2,18, and “captains of officers,” 1 Kgs. 5:16; 9:23; 2 Chron. 8:10. Were there 3,300, all 
aliens, of one grade (5:16), and 550 of higher grades (9: 23), of these 250 being Israelites (2 
Chron. 8:10), while the remaining 300 were aliens, like the 3,300 (2 Chron. 2:2,18,17)? Orin 
what way do you account for the numerical differences in these passages ? 

6. Solomon’s ‘‘Government.”” The heads of departments are called ‘“ captains” 
(sarim), 4:2. What was the nature of their several departments ? 4:1-6. 

7. General Presperity. See 4:20,25; 10:27; 2 Chron. 9:27; 1:15. How limited by 
such facts as 11:9,28,9-40; 12:4, ete. 

8. Solomon’s Revenues. (1) Very large, 10:14; 2 Chron. 9:13; (2) four kinds of 
tribute ; (a) 4:21 ; (b) 10:23-25; 2 Chron. 9:22-24—e. g. 10:1-10,13; 2 Chron. 
9:1-9,12; (c) and (d) 10:15b; 2 Chron. 9:14b; (3) the commissary levies, 4: 
7-28; (4) the tribute-service, see above ; (5) commerce, see below. 

9. His Commerce. (1) ‘‘ Traders” in general, 10:15; 2 Chron. 9:14; (2) his horse 
and chariot trade, 10:28,29; 2 Chron. 1:16,17; 9:28; (3) trade with Phoenicia 
for building materials and skilled labor, 5:6,8-12 ; 9:11-14; 2 Chron. 2:8-16; 
8:2; (4) voyages, 9:26-28; 10:11,12,22; 2 Chron. 8:17,18; 9:10,11,21; what 
were the “ Tarshish-ships” of Kings, or the ‘‘ Tarshish-going ships” of 


Chronicles? The port whence they started? Their probable course? The | 


420 of 1 Kgs. 9:28, compared with the 450 of 2 Chron. 8:18; (5) probable 
overland trade—Tadmor, etc.—9:18; 2 Chron. 8:4. 

10. His Cavalry and Chariots. See 10:26; 2 Chron. 1:14. Compare these with the ‘‘40,000 uroth of 
horses for his chariotry,” 4:26, and the ‘4,000 uryoth of horses and chariots,’”’ 2 Chron. 9: 
25. Did Solomon conform to the law, Deut. 17:16? 


11. Architecture, Decorative Art, Music, Learning, and Literature. (1) What do 
you infer as to the condition of these from the accounts of the edifices and 
cities built by Solomon, e. g. the temple, the king’s house, the house of the 
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forest of Lebanon, the house of Pharaoh’s daughter, Tadmor, the store- 
cities, etc. (2) What from the elegance of his court, as seen by the Queen 
of Sheba? (8) What from the fine wood work, the targets and shields, the 
ivory throne, the gold vessels, 10:12-21; 2 Chron. 9:11-20? (4) What from 
the services at the dedication of the temple? (5) What from the accounts 
given of Solomon’s wisdom (see next topic) ? 

12. Solemon’s Wisdom. (1) Great, and widely appreciated, 10:23,24; 11:41; 5:7, 
12; 2 Chron. 9:22,23; Neh. 13:26; (2) included literary and scientific culture 
and learning, 4:29-34; (3) and mental acuteness evinced in dealing with 
hard questions, 10;1,3,4,6,7,8; 2 Chron. 9:1,2,3,5,6,7; (4) and practical wis- 
dom for affairs, 3:9,11,12,28; 2:6,9; 2 Chron. 1:10-12; (5) with much of 
moral and spiritual purpose, see (4); (6) but in spite of all, Solomon’s lifea 
partial failure, 11:3-9; Neh. 13:26, etc. 

18. His Marriages and Family. (1) Pharaoh’s daughter, 3:1; 7:8; 9:16,24; 2 Chron. 8:11; 1 Kgs. 11: 
1; (2) other non-Israelite wives, 11:1,2; (3) especially Rehoboam’s mother, 14: 21,31; 11:1,5; 
2 Chron. 12:18; (8) many wives in all, 11:3; (4) Solomon’s purpose in this was doubtless to 
strengthen his kingdom by a display of magnificence, and by ties of affinity; what was 
the actual result? (5) Solomon’s daughters, 4: 11,15. 

14. Age of Solomon at his Accession, and Dates for his Reign. (1) Solomon 
reigned forty years, 11:42; 2 Chron. 9:30. Rehoboam was forty-one at his 
accession, 14:21; 2 Chron. 12:18. If there was no interval between Solomon 
and Rehoboam, Solomon’s marriage with Naamah must have occurred some 
two years or more before he succeeded David as king. According to the im- 
pression made by the narrative, the marriage with Pharaoh’s daughter must 
have preceded by some time that with the Ammonite princess. These 
considerations, with the phrase “‘made for me a house,” 2:24, have some 
weight toward proving that Solomon was an adult when he became king, 
and that the phrase ‘little child,” 3:7, should be understood accordingly. 
But their weight is greatly diminished by the fact that it is very difficult to 
reconcile the statements concerning Rehoboam with the idea that he was 
forty-one years old at the death of Solomon. See 2 Chron. 13:7, for exam- 
ple. (2) Josephus says that Solomon was fourteen years old at his accession. 
The Alexandrian copy of the Septuagint and the most common Jewish 
tradition make him to have been twelve. These traditions are discussed, 
with references to recent literature, in the Independent of Oct. 27, 1887. 
On the whole, the evidence is hardly decisive. (3) Perhaps the following is 
as probable as any cast of the events of Solomon’s: reign ;: first, three years 

during which affairs were becoming settled, 2:39; 6:1,37; then seven years 
of building the temple, and thirteen years while the king’s house was being 
builded, twenty years in all, 6:38; 7:1; 9:10; 2 Chron. 8:1; then the re- 
maining seventeen years. (4) That Solomon married, and perhaps had 
children before the close of the first three years may perhaps be inferred 
from 2:24, with the general effect of what is said concerning Pharaoh’s 
daughter, 3:1, for example. (5) In regard to the number 480 in 6:1, see the 
third “‘ study,” V., note. 
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FOURTEENTH STUDY.—THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON.* 


i 
{This “study ” is prepared by Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D. D., Plainfield, New Jersey. It is edited by H 
Professor Harper.] | 
1. The Development of the Temple Idea. (1) The germ of the Temple was the q 
Altar, the earliest institution of worship, Gen. 4:3,4; 8:20. This was re- q 
garded as the meeting-place between, God and man, with an offering to | 
express atonement for sinners. Wherever the patriarchs encamped, they q 
built an altar of rough, unhewn stones, Gen. 12:6-8; 26:25. This material i 
was employed for the altar throughout Israelite history, Exod. 20:24,25. ) 
The stone was piled up to give it form, but the true altar was the earth q 
within it. q 
(2) An advance was made when special sanctity was assigned to a locality, as 7 
Bethel, ‘‘ the house of God,” Gen. 13:3,4 ; 28:18-22; 35:1-3,6,14,15. i 
(8) Both ideas, of a meeting-place with God, and of a dwelling-place for God, 
were united in the Tabernacle; one in the altar, the other in the Holy of 
holies, Exod. 25:8. The name of this structure was “ the tent of meeting,” i 
Exod. 29:42-45 ; 33:7 (R. V.), i. e., the tent where men met with God. i 
Cf. the modern “ meeting-house.” 1 
(4) After the Tabernacle found a permanent home at Shiloh, it took on by degrees i 
more of the temple-form. The name “ temple” first appears in 1 Sam. 1:9. 
A substantial building with posts, rooms around it for priests (1 Sam. 3:8), | 
gates (1 Sam. 4:13, see margin R. V.), gradually took the place of (more M 
probably, were built around) the ancient tent. H 
(5) The rise of Judah’s power under David, and the concentration of worship 
at Jerusalem, led to the plan of a solid and enduring building. Notice the 
stages of purpose in 2 Sam. 6:1-12; 7:1-13. A fuller account in 1 Chron. 
15-17. The arrangements were made during the close of David’s reign, 1 

and a store of materials prepared, 1 Chron. 28:11-19; 29:2-8. 
2. The Purpose of the Temple. (1) To furnish a fitting place for the public iW 
worship of God. The services kept Jehovah prominently before the people, J 
and perpetuated and promoted religion. See Ps. 84. , 
(2) To symbolize the presence of God among his people. Hence the house, with 
its holy place, and holy of holies. Other nations had their idols. Israel had i 
its house wherein no image stood, Exod. 20:3,4; Lev. 26:11,12; 2 Chron. 6:1,2. 
(8) To present in symbols the great truths of redemption. These were ex- 
pressed by the altar and the sacrifices, Lev. 1:1-5; 2 Chron. 7:1-14; Heb.9: if 
22. Much of the epistle to the Hebrews is intended to show the relation H 
between the services of the old covenant and the salvation under the new. 
(4) To strengthen the bond of union among the tribes. For this purpose there iM 
was but one Temple and one altar for all the Hebrew world, and all rival 1 : 
shrines were forbidden, Deut. 12:8-14; Josh. 22:10-27. Three timesineach . i 
year the people gathered from all Israel for worship, Deut. 16:16. Notice if 
the effect of this on the nation, 1 Kgs. 12:26-28. Al 
8. The Building of the Temple. (1) The place: Its earliest mention is in Gen. 4 
22:1,2,14, though the identity is not certain. Purchased by David, 2 Sam. i 


* The literature on this topic is voluminous; the reader may consult with profit (1) the article i 
on The Temple in Smith’s Bible Dictionary; (2) the various commentaries in loc.; (8) Geikie’s ii 
Hours with the Bible, Vol. 3, chap. xvi..; (4) Stanley’s History of the Jewish Church, 2d seriess a 
chap. xxvii. iit 
*3 
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24:17-25. 1 Chron. 21:18-30; 22:1. Chosen as the location of the Temple, 
2 Chron. 3:1. It is believed that the native rock directly under the Dome 
of the Rock, miscalled the Mosque of Omar, is the spot where the altar of 
the Temple stood. 
The foundation: In order to provide a place, the summit of the mountain 
was extended on the southern side overlooking the declivity called Ophel. 
The platform thus constructed looked down 270 feet (according to Josephus, 
450 feet to the valley of the Kedron). Under it were arched chambers, and 
great cisterns containing 10 million gallons of water. This reservoir was 
filled by underground aqueducts from Solomon’s Pools near Bethlehem. 
It supplied the Temple, and during sieges, the city. A reference to this 
may be in Ps. 46:1-5. 
The materials: These were 1) stone, from quarries still to be seen, north of 
the city. 2) Cedar, with which the house was covered, and of which parti- 
tions and roofs were made. See 2 Chron. 2:3-9; 1 Kgs. 6:8-10. 3) Gold 
and silver, for decorations, 1 Chron. 22:14; 29:4; variously estimated at 
from 500 million to 5,000 million dollars, according to different valuations 
of the talent. Obtained by David from the plunder of conquered nations. 
4) Brass (perhaps should read copper). See the catalogue of brazen utensils 
and ornaments in 1 Kgs. 7:15-47. 
The construction: Time occupied, see 1 Kgs. 6:1,388. Dedicated eight 
months after its completion, 1 Kgs. 8:1,2. Built without sound of ham- 
mer or chisel, perhaps out of respect for the ancient law, 1 Kgs. 6:7; 
Deut. 27:5,6. Excavations show that a trench was hewn out of the native 
rock, in which the lowest course of stone was laid. No chips of stone, or 
fragments, are found near it, showing that the hewing was done elsewhere. 
4. The Plan of the Temple. (1) Sources of Information: (a) The two accounts of 
the building in 1 Kgs. 5-8, and 2 Chron. 3-7. These should be studied 
carefully. (b) The account of the Tabernacle in Exod. 25-40. Most of the 
known dimensions of the Temple were twice those of the Tabernacle, and 
the general plan was the same. Each will help us to reconstruct the other, 
where figures are not given. (c) Ezekiel’s vision of the temple, Ezek. 40- 
46. Uncertain whether he describes Solomon’s or Zerubbabel’s Temple, yet 
the information is of value. (d) Allusions to the Temple after its building, 
as in 2 Kgs. 11:5-16; 12:9; 16:10-18; 25:13-17; and the parallel passages 
in 2 Chron. (e) The account of the later Temple (Herod’s) as gathered 
from the references in the New Testament, the tract Middoth in the Mishna, 
and the description by Josephus, who, however, wrote from memory twenty 
years after its destruction. (f) Recent investigations, especially those under 
the auspices of the Palestine Exploration Fund, which have corroborated 
some opinions, and absolutely refuted others. 
The departments of the Temple. These were the Court; the Porch; the 
Holy Place; the Holy of Holies; the Chambers. 
The Court: This was an unroofed quadrangle, surrounded by a wall, cor- 
responding to the court of the Tabernacle, Exod. 27:9-18. Dimensions un- 
known, but stated by Josephus to be about 500 feet square, or one-half those 
of the court of the Gentiles in Herod’s Temple. The wall on the eastern 
side was known in the New Testament period as Solomon’s Porch, Jno. 
10:28 ; Acts 3:11; and probably stood as the modern one does, on the ancient 
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foundation. See allusions to this court in 1 Kgs. 8:64; 2 Chron. 20:5; 24:21. 
It was divided into two parts, outer and inner, 1 Kgs. 6:36; 2 Chron. 4:9; 
like the court of Israel] and court of the priests in the later Temple. The 
inner court was higher, and the more sacred, Joel 2:17. In the courts were 
(1) The altar, built of rough stone, and covered with plates of brass or copper. 
Its dimensions, 2 Chron.4:1. (2) Thetank or “‘ sea,” made of brass (copper ?) 
and standing on twelve brazen oxen, 2 Chron. 4:2-5. (8) Ten lavers, mova- 
ble water-carriers on wheels, used for washing the sacrifices, 2 Chron. 4:6. 
Described minutely in 1 Kgs. 7:27-39. (4) Assome hold, a grove of trees, 
probably in the outer court, Ps. 52:8; 92:12-14. 

The Porch: This was the front or vestibule of the house. It was a tower 
of stone, covered probably with cedar, nearly 200 feet high, in several 
stories, and containing rooms for various uses, 2 Chron. 3:4. Its inside 
measurements were 20 cubits wide, 10 cubits deep and 120 cubits high. 
Two remarkable pillars, perhaps named after their makers, stood in the 
entrance. See 1 Kgs. 7:15-22. 

Passing through the Porch, one comes to the Holy Place, called in 2 
Chron. 3:5, ‘“‘the greater house.” Dimensions (1 Kgs. 6:17) 40 x 20 cubits. 
[We may regard the cubit as about 1 foot 8 inches long.] It was in length 
and breadth twice the dimensions of the same room in the Tabernacle. 
But we notice several variations from the pattern of the Tabernacle: (1) 
In place of the golden candlestick, were ten candlesticks or lamp-stands, 
2 Chron. 4:7. (2) In place of the table of shew-bread, were ten tables, 2 
Chron. 4:8. At each end of the room were double doors, probably in addi- 
tion to the veil, 1 Kgs. 6:31-83. All of these were changed in the later 
Temple, which followed more closely the plan of the Tabernacle. In the 
Holy Place stood also the altar of incense, 1 Kgs. 7:48; 2 Chron. 4:19. 

(d) Beyond the Holy Place was the Holy of Holies, called in 1 Kgs. 6:16 “the 

oracle.”? This was a cube of 20 cubits in each dimension, 2 Chron. 3:8. It 
contained two gigantic cherubim of wood, covered with gold, 2 Chron. 3:10 
-18. Also the ark of the covenant and its contents, 2 Chron. 5:4-10. For 
a description of the ark see Exod. 25:10-22. In the later Temple this room 
was entirely empty (except for a marble stone on the floor, on which the 
blood was sprinkled on the Day of Atonement), as the ark was lost in the 
destruction of the city by Nebuchadnezzar. 
The Chambers: Around the temple building, but separate from it, and on 
independent walls, were rooms for the priests, occupied during each priest’s 
fortnight of, service through the year. They were in three stories; the 
upper stories larger than the lower, on account of different thickness in the 
wall, 1 Kgs. 6:5-10; Jer. 36:10; Ezek. 40:45,46; 42:1-6. 

5. The History of Solomon’s Temple. 1) The dedication, 2 Chron. 5:1-6:22. 2) 
The regard for the temple, Ps. 27:4; 43:1-4; 84:1; 132:1-5. 3) Its treasury 
plundered, under Rehoboam. This involved the loss of all the wealth 
gathered by David, 2 Chron. 12:9--11. 4) The repairs under Joash, 2 Kgs. 
12:4-15. 5) Desecration by Ahaz, 2 Kgs. 16:10-19. 6) Reconsecration by 
Hezekiah, 2 Chron. 29:1-36. 7) Desecration by Manasseh, 2 Chron. 33:1- 
18. 8) Purification and repair by Josiah, 2 Chron. 34:1-13,29-33. 9) Final 
destruction by Nebuchadnezzar, 2 Chron. 36:11-21; Jer. 52:12-23. 
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FIFTEENTH STUDY.—PROVERBS I.-XXIV. 
[The material of this “study” is furnished by Professor Harper.] 
I. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


1. While not all of the Book of Proverbs can be attributed to Solomon, it is deemed best to take 
up the entire book at this point, in order, thereby, to gain a more comprehensive and 
more exact idea of the book as a whole. 

2. Too little attention has hitherto been given to that department of Hebrew literature known 
as Wisdom. The law and the prophets have engrossed our attention. This is not as it 
should be. The practical value of the Book of Proverbs can hardly be estimated. The 
religious life and experience of ancient [Israel cannot be appreciated without a knowl- 
edge of that third great department of literature. 

8. The whole Book of Proverbs can be read at one sitting of forty-five minutes. If you would 
prepare yourself in the best manner for a study of the details of the book, its authorship, 
origin, etc., read the book thus several times. 


Il. THE BIBLICAL LESSON.* 


1. The Book, its Introduction and its T-tle. Read through the entire Book of 

Proverbs at one sitting, noting 

(a) The Introduction, 1:1-7 (indicated in this “‘ study ’’ as A), of which v. 1 fur- 
nishes the title; v. 2, the general purpose of the book; vs. 3-5, an expan- 
sion of v. 2a; v. 6, an expansion of 2b; v. 7, the motto. 

(b) The New Titles found in 10:1; 22:17; 25:1; 30:1; 31:1; what is the interpre- 
tation of each? What inferences may be drawn from them as a whole ? 

2. Contents of 1:8-9:18. Read one by one the fifteen discourses in 1:8-9:18 ;} 
(indicated in this ‘‘ study ” as B), and study them as minutely as possible; 
that is, (1) read repeatedly; (2) compare the old and revised versions ; (3) 
examine the marginal readings of the revised version; (4) ascertain the 
meaning of doubtful expressions; (5) study the parallelism of each verse; 
(6) group together the verses needed to complete a single thought; (7) clas- 
sify these groups, and decide whether the theme given covers the contents 
of the passage ; (8) select the more important teachings of the passage : 
1:8-19, Admonition against associating with murderers and thieves. 

1:20-33, Wisdom (personified) points out the wicked and destructive policy of the fool. 
2:1-22, Seek wisdom; its attainment will be attended with important results. 
8: 1-18, Continuation of the same thought. 

3:19-26, Jehovah, the Creator, will protect those who fear him. 

3:27-35, Be charitable and be upright. 

4:1-27, Advice received by the writer from his father. 

5:1-23, Admonition against the consequences of licentiousness. 

6: 1-5, Admonition against inconsiderate suretyship. 

6:6-11, A rebuke of the sluggard. 

6: 12-19, Admonition against deceit and malice. 

6: 20-35, Admonition to chastity, the consequences of adultery. 

7:1-27, An example of a young man led astray. 


* The student of this lesson has only a limited amount of time at his disposal; it will be 
more profitable to spend this in following out the directions given, and thus coming to an inde- 
pendent knowledge of the facts in the case, than by reading what others have written. But for 
those who have opportunity to read, the following are recommended: (1) Article on Proverbs in 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary; (2) the introduction in the commentaries of Stuart and Delitzsch; (8). 
the comments of Stuart and Delitzsch on particular passages; (4) Giekie’s Hours with the Bible, 
Vol. 8, chap. xvii.; (5) Stanley’s History of the Jewish Church, 2d series, chap. xxviii. 

+ Should there not be time for the minute study of all these chapters, select those in whose 
themes you may feel the greatest interest. 
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(n) 8: 1-36,Wisdom discourses upon the richness of her gifts; her divine origin; the benefits 
derived from having gained possession of her. 
(0) 9:1-18, Wisdom’s banquet; contrasted with that of folly. 


8. Characteristic Features of B. Note and verify the following characteristic 
features of B: 

(a) For each case of antithetic parallelism there are nine cases of synthetic, 
and fifty-two cases of synonymous parallelism. 

(b) Several groups of ten verses are found, e. g., 1:10-19 ; 8:1-10,11-20 ; 4:10-19 ; 
8:12-21,22-31. 

(c) The heading ‘“ my son,” is of frequent occurrence, e. g., 1:8,10; 2:1; 3:1,11, 
4:10. 

(d) The style is often very complex, asingle sentence extending through three, 
five, or even more verses, @. g., 1:29-33; 6:20-26; 7:6-20; 8:22-31; 9:13-18; 
ef. also 2:1-22. 

(e) The same subject comes up for treatment in different places, seemingly 
without plan or systematic arrangement, e. g., the strange woman, 2:16-19 ; 
5; 6:20-35 ; 7:1-27; 9:13,18; wisdom, 1:20-33; 2; 3:18-20; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9. 

4. Contents of 10:1-22:16. 

(a) Read chapter by chapter 10:1-22:16 (indicated in this “‘study’’ by C) as 
critically as time will permit, in accordance with the plan suggested above, 
endeavoring, if possible, to find some connection of thought (1) between the 
several verses in a chapter and (2) between the several chapters of the sec- 
tion. 

(b) Select the fifty proverbs in this section which seem to you to be the most 
interesting and profitable. 

(c) Make a selection of those which seem to you to be the most obscure and 
unintelligible. 

(d) Classify the proverbs of a few chapters according as they relate (1) to the 
attributes of God ; (2) to his attitude toward the righteous; (3) to his atti- 
tude toward the wicked; (4) to the family ; (5) to the state; (6) to ordinary 
acts of life; (7) to wisdom; (8) to vice. 

(e) Read a few chapters, and note down any other topics than those just given, 
concerning which statements are made. 

5. Characteristic Features of C. Note and verify the following points : 

(a) The fact of a special introduction, 10:1; ef, 1:1. 

(b) Each individual verse in C contains a complete idea; but cf. the complexity 
of style of B (see above). 

(c) There are many cases of repetition: 10:1 = 15:20; 10:2 = 11:4; 13:4 = 14:27; 
14:20 = 19:4; 16:2 = 21:2; 19:5 = 19:9 ; 20:10 = 20:28 ; 21:9 = 21:19; further, 
in case of parts of a verse, 10:15 = 18:11; 15:33 = 18:12; 11:13 = 20:19; 11: 
21 = 16:5; 12:14 = 18:2, ete. 

(d) While in chs. 10-15, antithetic parallelisms outnumber synthetic, eight 
to one; in chs. 16-22:16, synthetic outnumber antithetic, seven to one. Is 
this accidental or designed ? 

(e) There is great technical precision in adhering to the regular measurement 
of lines. 

(f) The lack of connection between verses is so marked, that the order might 
be changed without doing violence to the thought. 

(g) There are still other evidences of artistic arrangement: (1) the use of the 
same (important or leading) word in two successive verses, e. g., “‘ right- 
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eous” (“just”), wicked,” 10:6,7; life,” 10:16,17; ‘‘lips,’’ 10:18,19 ; 
‘*righteous,” heart,’’ 10:20,21; wicked,” 10:28,29; ‘‘ froward,’’ 10:31,32. 
(2) the recurrence of ‘‘ Jehovah,” 15:33; 16:1-9,11; “‘ king,”’ 16:10,12-15. 

6. Differences between B and€. From a study of the contents of B and C, and from a comparison 
of the facts noted as characteristic of each, (a) formulate a statement showing the differ- 
ences ; (b) determine whether these differences prove different authorship, or different 
purpose on the part of the same author, and (c) form an opinion as to the relative age of 
the two styles of writing exhibited in these two sections. 


7. Contents of 22:17-24:34. 

(a) Study closely chapters 22:17-24:34 (indicated in this ‘‘ study” as D), and 
prepare an exhaustive list of the subjects treated. 

(b) Classify the material thus obtained under comprehensive heads. 

-(c) Make a concise statement of what is said in these chapters concerning (1) 
justice to the poor; (2) intemperance; (3) indolence; (4) avarice; (5) right 
treatment of one’s neighbor. 

8. Characteristic Features of D. Note and verify the following points: 

(a) Chapter 22:17 furnishes a new and significant introduction ; (1) compare 1: 
7; 10:1; and 24:23; (2) what is meant by the expression ‘‘ hear the words 
of the wise 

(b) The parallelism is everywhere (except 24:16), synthetic; the measure of 
the lines is irregular (cf. 22:29; 23:29; 24:12), and there is often entire 
lack of any parallelism. 

(c) A thought is seldom completed in one verse (cf. 23:1-6 ; 24:30-34 ; 23:29-35). 

(d) The use of the address “‘my son,” is frequent; likewise the use of the 
second person of the pronoun. 

(e) There is no systematic arrangement of the material, the same subject being 
treated partly in one place, and partly in another. 

Remark. The relation of B, C and D to each other, their relative age, and other 
general topics connected with this part of the Book of Proverbs, will be 
taken up in the next “ study.” 


SIXTEENTH STUDY.—PROVERBS XXV.-XXXI. AND THE BOOK AS 
A WHOLE. 


[The material of this “study” is furnished by Professor Harper.] 
I. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


1. The Books of “ Ecclesiastes” and ‘‘Canticles”’ will be omitted from the course of study 
although it was originally intended toinsert them. This omission is made, partly because 
of the doubt which reasonably exists as to the authorship and general purpose of these 
books, and partly also because itis believed to be wiser to give to “ Proverbs” the time 
and space which would otherwise be used in the study of these books. 

2. Psalms 72 and 127 are assigned, the former on good grounds, to Solomon. These may be 
studied by the student after the plan suggested in “‘ studies” 10, 11, 12. 


Il. BIBLICAL LESSON.* 
1. Contents of Chs. 25-29. Read one by one and study as minutely as possible 
(that is, (1) read repeatedly ; (2) compare the old and revised versions; (8) 


* For literature, see preceding “ study,”’ 
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examine the marginal readings of the revised version; (4) ascertain the 
meaning of doubtful expressions; (5) study the parallelism of each verse; 
(6) group together the verses needed to complete a single thought; (7) clas- 
sify these groups, and decide whether the theme given covers the contents 
of the passage; (8) select the more important teachings of the passage) ; 
the contents of chs. 25-29 (indicated in the “ study” as E): 

(a) 25:2-28, let kings and subjects fear God and be righteous. 

(b) 26:1-28, admonitions against folly, indolence, malice. 

(c) 27:1-8, admonitions against boasting and arrogance. 

(d) 27:9-22, various proverbs in reference to friendship, a contentious woman, 
the influence of mutual intercourse. 

(e) 27:23-28, exhortation to prudence in husbandry. 

(f) 28:1-28, admonitions against unscrupulous, unlawful dealings. 

(g) 29:1-27, admonitions against stubbornness, flattery, wrath, etc. 

2. Characteristic Features of E. Note and verify the following characteristic 
features of E: 

(a) Another superscription, 25:1; its meaning, the inferences to be drawn from 
it. 

(b) Proportion of synthetic parallelisms to antithetic, almost three to one. 

(c) Measure of lines, quite regular, though in some cases the parallelism is not 
clearly marked, e. g., 25:8,9; 26:18,19; 29:12. 

(d) Repetition of same word or phrase in a following verse (see Fifteenth 
Study ”’) frequent ;} e. g., “kings,” 25:2,3; take away,” 25:4,5; ‘‘ strive,” 
(‘cause’), 25:8,9; gold,” 25:11,12; ‘‘fool,’’ or ‘‘fools,” 26:3-12; slug- 
gard,” 26:18-16; ‘* wood,” 26:20,21; “boast,” ‘praise,’’ 27:1,2;—is this 
designed ? If so, to what purpose ? 

(e) There are many sentences which cover two or more verses, e. g., 25:6,7; 25: 
9,10; 25:21,22; 26:18,19; 27:15,16; 26:23-28; 27:23-27. 

(f) E contains many repetitions from C (10:1-22; 16); cf. 25:24 with 21;9; 26: 
18 with 22:18; 26:15 with 19:24; 26:22 with 18:8; 27;13 with 20:16; 27:15 
with 19:18; 28:19 with 12:11; 29:22 with 15:18. Was the collector of E 
a different man from the collector of C? Did both collectors draw from 
the same source? Did E draw from C? 

(g) E contains only one repetition from D, ef. 28:21 with 24:23. 

8. Relation of E to the Whole. In view of these features, determine if possible 
the relation sustained by E to the other portions of the whole. 

4. Contents of Chs. 30, 31. (a) Read these chapters (indicated in this study by F 
and G respectively) closely (see above). (b) Master, analyze, and classify, 
under appropriate heads, their contents. 

5. Characteristic Features of F. Note and verify the following points: 

(a) A new superscription, 30:1; its interpretation ; is Agur a foreigner ? 

(b) Parallelisms (except three) all synthetic. 

(c) Measure of verses irregular; parallelism not onan observed. 

(d) One subject covers either one, two, three, four or six verses. 

(e) A very unique method of reckoning is found in vs. 11-14; 15,18,21,29; 24, 
(ef. Amos 1,2); meaning and purpose of this? 


+ Many of these repetitions, though evident in the original, cannot be seen in the translation; 
e. g., the words “to strive,’’ 25:8, is the same as “ cause,” in 25:9 
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(f) The uniqueness of the chapter as a whole, when compared with other bib- 
lical literature. 

(g) Moral and religious tone elevated ; literary style vivid and impressive. 

6. Characteristic Features of G. Note and verify the following points: 

(a) Still another superscription 31:1; its interpretation. 

(b) Two sections quite distinct: (1) vs. 1-9; (2) vs. 10-31. 

(c) Parallelism mostly synonymous; measure of verses regular. 

(d) vs. 10-31 are in the original alphabetical; that is, v. 10 begins with the first 
letter of the alphabet; v. 11 with the second ; v. 12 with the third, and so on 
to the end. 

7. Various Views as to the Composition of Proverbs. In view of the facts noted in this and the 
preceding ‘‘study” concerning the various parts of the Book of Proverbs, compare the 
following theories as to the plan of the book : 

(a) Ewald: (1) C is the earliest collection, two hundred years after Solomon, but Solomonic 
in spirit ; (2) to C was added first, in the time of Hezekiah E, which also is to some extent 
Solomonic; (3) to C, E, a century later was prefixed A, B, the introduction; (4) still later, to 
A, B, C, E, three supplements were added, D, F, G, each independent, all the work of the 
exile. 

Hitzig : (1) A, B arose soon after Solomon in the 9th century; (2) C, and part of E (28:17- 
29:27) were appended 800-750 B.C. (8) First part of E (chs. 25-27) was appended 725-700 
B. C; (4) About 600, D and 28:1-16 of E were added; (5) still later, F and G were appended. 
Delitzsch : (1) B, C, D came into form within a century after Solomon; E, F, G, during 
Hezekiah’s time ; (2) C forms the basis of the book, and was compiled largely from Solo- 
mon’s 3,000 proverbs, though material was also gathered from other sources ; (8) this col- 
lector himself composed A, B, and prefixed it as an introduction to C, and at the same 
time added D (except 24: 23-34), which consists of proverbs taken from various wise men ; 
(4) the men of Hezekiah (the generation following Hezekiah) gathered others of Solo- 
mon’s proverbs, viz., E; (5) to this is prefixed the collection 24: 23-34 of D as an introduc- 


tion, and two appendices, F and G, are added ; (6) whether 1:1-7 is the work of the first 
or second collector is uncertain. 

In general: Whether or not one of these hypotheses is accepted, is the evidence sufficient 
to show that “‘we must adopt a view which represents the present collection as growing 
up gradually in the time between Solomon or Hezekiah, or even within a period ending 
somewhat later, and which discriminates between an original nucleus that is from Solo~ 
mon and the accretions of various ages which are due to later collectors and editors.” * 


8. Some General Questions concerning the Book. In view of the foregoing in- 
vestigations, formulate, if possible, an answer to the following questions: 

(a) What may be supposed to have been the general purpose of the final 
collector offthe Book of Proverbs ? 

(b) How can we explain the conspicuous absence of such historical allusions as 

' are contained in Jud. 7:13; 8:2,21; 1 Sam. 10:11; 19:24? 

(c) What is the relation of 1:1-7 to the remainder of the collection, taken as a 
whole ? 

(d) To what extent are the ‘‘ proverbs” of a nation a mirror which reflects the 
“history of its social, moral, religious culture or condition ”’ ? 

(e) Is the proverbial lore of the Hebrew nation superior to that of other nations, 
e. g., India, Arabia, Greece, Rome? If so, in what respects? And to 
what is this fact to be attributed ? 

(f) In what sense may the Book of Proverbs be said to be inspired? Were the 
proverbs themselves of divine origin? or does the inspiration, as some 


*For a presentation of the view which denies any considerable portion of the book to 
Solomon, chiefly because it portrays a condition of society, and indicates a kind of life incon- 
sistent with the times of Solomon, see Cheyne, Job and Solomon. 
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maintain, involved merely a wise choice from those in existence, and their 
accurate presentation ? 
9. Hebrew ‘*Wisdom” and the Hebrew Sages. 

(a) Definition of Hebrew “‘ wisdom’’; its relation to the Law and to Prophecy. 

(b) Read 1 Kgs. 4:30,31; Jer. 49:7; Obad. 8, and note the existence of ‘‘ wis- 
dom ” outside of: Israel. 

(c) Read 8:15,16 and note the contents, precepts on law and government; Isa. 
28:23-29 ; Prov. 27:23-27, husbandry ; topics outside of practical ethics. 

(d) Compare the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 

(e) Justify the appellation ‘‘humanist’’ as applied to the Hebrew sages; also, 
the term “‘ realist’ in contrast with the prophets, who were ‘“‘ idealists.’’ 

(f) From chs. 15:3,11; 20:9,12,24; and from a comparison of Isa. 1:11-17 
Amos 5:21-23 with chs. 15:8; 21:3,27; 16:6; 29:18, decide as to the atti- 
tude of the sages towards the prophets and their teaching. 

(g) From Isa. 28:23-29; 29:24; 33:11, also, Amos 5:10; Isa. 29:21, decide as to 
the attitude of the prophets towards the sages. 

(h) Position and work of the “‘ sages ” as compared with those of the priests and 
prophets; cf. Jer. 18:18. 

(i) Compare 15:16; 21:31; 22:14; 18:1 with 1 Kgs. 10:23; 4:26; 11:1,4,14-40; 
12:14,15, and explain the apparent inconsistency. 

10. Use of Proverbs in the New Testament. Compare the following quotations : 

1:16 with Rom. 8:10,15. 17:27 with Ja. 1:19. 
3:7 with Rom. 12:16. 20:9 with 1 John 1:8. 
3:11,12 with Heb. 12:5,6. (Cf. also Rev. 3:19). 20; 20 with Matt. 15:4; Mark 7:10. 
3:34 with Ja. 4:6. 22:8 (LXX.) with 2 Cor. 9:7. 
10:12 with 1 Pet. 4 :8. 25: 21,22 with Rom. 12:20. 
11:31 with 1 Pet. 4:18. 26:11 with 2 Pet. 2:22. 
17:13 with Rom. 12:17; 1 Thess. 5:15; 1 Pet.3:9. 27:1 with Ja. 4:13,14. 


11. Practical Value of the Book. Show the practical character of the Book of 
Proverbs, and the various ways in which it may be treated. 
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A BABYLONIAN SAINTS’ CALENDAR, 


No better idea can be formed of the number and variety of the Babylonian 
feasts than by reading a hemerology of the intercalary month of Elul, where we 
find that every day is dedicated to one or other of the gods, and certain rites and 
ceremonies prescribed for each. We learn from the colophon that it was the sev- 
enth of a series of tablets which must have furnished the Babylonian with a 
complete ‘‘ saints’ calendar ’’ for the whole year. So careful was he not to lose an 
opportunity of keeping holiday in honour of his deities, that even the intercalary 
months, which were rendered necessary from time to time by the frequent disorder 
of the calendar, were included in the series. Besides the festivals of the regular 
Elul, there were consequently the festivals of a second Elul whenever the priests 
deemed it needful to insert one in the calendar. Hence, as the regular Elul was 
the sixth month of the year, our tablet is the seventh of the series. 


The month of the second Elul. The first day (is dedicated) to Anu and 
Bel. A day of good luck. When during the month the moon is seen, the 
shepherd of mighty nations (shall offer) to the moon as a free-will offering a 
gazelle without blemish....he shall make his free-will offering to the Sun the 
mistress of the world, and to the Moon the supreme god. He offers sacrifices. 
The lifting up of his hand finds favour (magir) with the god. 

The second day (is dedicated) to the goddesses [the two Istars]. A lucky day. 
The king makes his free-will offering to the Sun the mistress of the world, and 
the Moon the supreme god. Sacrifices he offers. The lifting up of his hand he 
presents to the god. 

The 38rd day (is) a fast day, (dedicated) to Merodach and Zarpanit. A lucky 
day. During the night, in the presence of Merodach and Istar, the king makes 
his free-will offering. He offers sacrifices. The lifting up of his hand finds 
favour with the god. 

The 4th day (is) the feast-day of Nebo (the son of Merodach). A lucky day. 
During the night, in the presence of Nebo and Tasmit, the king makes his free- 
will offering. He offers sacrifices. The lifting up of his hand he presents to the 


‘od. 

The 5th day (is dedicated) to the Lord of the lower firmament and the Lady 
of the lower firmament. A lucky day. During the night, in the presence of 
Assur and Nin-lil, the king makes his free-will offering. He offers sacrifices. 
The lifting up of his hand finds favour with the god. 

The 6th day (is dedicated) to Rimmon and Nin-lil. A lucky day. The king 
(repeats) a penitential psalm and a litany. During the night, before the east 
wind, the king makes his free-will offering to Rimmon. He offers sacrifices. 
The lifting up of his hand he presents to the god. 

The 7th day is a fast-day, (dedicated) to Merodach and Zarpanit. A lucky 
day. A day of rest (Sabbath). The shepherd of mighty nations must not eat 
flesh cooked at the fire (or) in-the smoke. His clothes he must not change. 
White garments he must not put on. He must not offer sacrifice. The king 
must not drive a chariot. He must not issue royal decrees. In a secret place the 
augur must not mutter. Medicine for the sickness of his body he must not 
apply. For making a curse it is not fit. During the night the king makes his 
free-will offering before Merodach and Istar. He offers sacrifice. The lifting up 
of his hand finds favour with the god. 

The 8th day (is) the feast of Nebo. A lucky day. During the night the 
shepherd of mighty nations directs his hand to the sacrifice of a sheep. ‘The king 
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makes his vow to Nebo and Tasmit. He offers sacrifice. The lifting up of his 
hand he presents to the god. 

The 9th day (is dedicated) to Adar and Gula. A lucky day. During the 
night, in the presence of Adar and Gula, the king makes his free-will offering. 
He offers sacrifice. The lifting up of his hand he presents to the god. 

The 10th day (is dedicated) to the mistress of the lower firmament and the 
divine Judge. A lucky day. During the night, in the presence of the star of 
the chariot and the star of the son of Istar, the king makes his free-will offering. 
He offers sacrifice. The lifting up of his hand finds favour with the god. 

The 11th day is the completion of the meal-offering to Tasmit and Zarpanit. 
A lucky day. When the moon lifts up (its) crown of moonlight, and (its) orb 
rejoices, the king makes his free-will offering to the moon. He offers sacrifice. 
The lifting up of his hand finds favour with the god. 

The 12th day is the gift-day of Bel and Beltis. A lucky day. The king 
makes his free-will offering to Bel and Beltis. He offers sacrifices. The lifting 
up of his hand finds favour with the god. 

The 18th day (is sacred) to the Moon the supreme god. A lucky day. The 
moon lifts up (its) crown of moonlight towards the earth. On this day assuredly 
the king makes his free-will offering to the Sun-god the mistress of the world, 
and the Moon the supreme god. He offers sacrifice. The lifting up of his hand 
finds favour with the god. 

The 14th day (is sacred) to Beltis and Nergal. A lucky day. A Sabbath. 
The shepherd of mighty nations must not eat flesh cooked on the fire (or) in the 
smoke. The clothing of his body he must not change. White garments he must 
not put on. He must not offer sacrifice. He must not drive a chariot. He must 
not issue royal decrees. (In) a secret place the augur must not mutter. Medicine 
for the sickness of his body he must not apply. For making a curse it is not fit. 
In the night the king makes his free-will offering to Beltis and Nergal. He offers 
sacrifice. The lifting up of his hand finds favour with the god. 

The 15th day (is sacred) to the (Sun the) Lady of the House of Heaven. (A 
day for) making the stated offering to Sin the supreme god. A lucky day. The 
king makes his free-will offering to Samas the mistress of the world, and Sin the 
supreme god. He offers sacrifice. The lifting up of his hands finds favour with 


the god. 

The 16th day (is) a fast-day to Merodach and Zarpanit. A lucky day. The 
king must not repeat a penitential psalm. In the night, before Merodach and 
Istar, the king presents his free-will offering. He offers sacrifice. The lifting up 
of his hands finds favour with the god. 

The 17th day (is) the feast-day of Nebo and Tasmit. A lucky day. In the 
night, before Nebo and Tasmit, the king presents his free-will offering He 
offers sacrifice. The lifting up of his hands finds favour with the god. 

The 18th day (is) the festival (isinnu) of Sin and Samas. A lucky day. The 
king presents his free-will offering to Samas the mistress of the world, and Sin 
the supreme god. He offers sacrifice. The lifting up of his hands finds favour 
with the god. 


* * * * 


* * 


* 


* * * 


* * 


* 


The 2nd month of Elul from the 1st to the 30th day, if the king restores 
either his god or his goddess or his gods who have been expelled, that king has 
the divine colossus as his god. 

In the second Elul the king of the country gives a name to the temple of the 
god. Whether he builds a shrine (or) .... his heart is not good. 

In the second Elul the king restores the sacrifice (makhru). 

[Beginning of the next tablet of the series ]:—The month Tisri (is sacred) to 
Samas the warrior of mankind. (These are) the commandments of Bel-khummu 
(the priest) on the first day (sacred) to Anu and Bel. 

[CoLoPHON].—The 8th tablet (of the series beginning) ‘ The Moon the lord of 
the month.’ The possession of Assur-bani-pal, the king of multitudes, the king 
of Assyria.—A. H. Sayce in the Hibbert Lectures, 1887. 
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OLD TESTAMENT NOTES AND NOTICES. 


Dr. Ginsburg, the celebrated Massoretic scholar, has gone to Madrid to collate 
some important Hebrew MSS., before beginning Vol. IV. of The Massora, etc. 


Rev. Dr. Selah Merrill, late American consul at Jerusalem, proposes to enter 
the lecture field. His lectures on Palestine will sum up the results of twenty 
years of study, with the advantage of seven or eight years’ residence in that 
country. 


A new periodical, to be published at Breslau, in the interests of Talmudic 
studies, will be entitled Zeitschrift fuer die gesammte Wissenschaft des Talmuds. 
Papers on Talmudic philosophy, science, jurisprudence, ethics, etc., will be fur- 
nished by both Christian and Jewish writers. 


The newly-elected Professor of Rabbinical Literature at Columbia College, 
Dr. Richard J. H. Gottheil, offers the following courses: 1. Introduction to the 
Mishna. 2. The Targums on Isaiah, with Aramaic Grammar. 38. The Midrash 
Rabba on Deuteronomy. 4. Kimchi’s Hebrew Grammar in the original. 


Prof. Samuel Ives Curtiss has an interesting article in the November Exposi- 
tor on ‘“‘ The History of Israel from the Standpoint of Modern Criticism.” The 
views presented in Stade’s Geschichte des Volkes Israel, and Wellhausen’s Prole- 
gomena are considered. The treatment is fresh and thoroughly conservative. 


Messrs. Bagster & Sons are about to issue a new edition of The Records of 

the Past, under the editorship of Prof. A. H. Sayce, of Oxford. In the new 
- series, the introductions and the historical and geographical notes will be much 
fuller than in the old. Special attention will also be drawn to the illustrations of 
Scripture furnished by the monumental records. Le Page Renouf, Maspero, 
Pinches, Oppert, Amiaud and others have already promised their assistance in 
the work. This new edition will be of great value to those students who are not 
able to make use of the originals. 


In connection with the University of Berlin, a new Oriental Seminary has 
recently been opened, a joint project of the Prussian and the general German govern- 
ments. This seminary is not to take the place of the Oriental department in the 
universiiy, but rather to supplement it. The object is to impart to missionaries, 
consuls, dragomen, and others, a practical knowledge of the Eastern languages. 
The scientific investigation of these tongues will continue to be the work of the 
regular university men. For each language two teachers have been appointed, a 
German to impart the theoretical instruction and a native for the practical drill. 
A number of these interesting strangers have already arrived at the German cap- 
ital. For the present, instruction is given in Chinese, Japanese, Persian, Hin- 
dostani and Arabic, Professor Sachau, the famous Syriac scholar, is the director. 
The seminary opened with an attendance of 180 students. 
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It is almost a tradition among biblical scholars that the cedars of Lebanon are 
constantly decreasing in number, It is pleasant news to hear that this is not the 
case, at least not of those at Bsherre. These were examined very carefully by a 
German specialist in forestry, Dr. Leo Anderlind, and he publishes his conclusions 
in the second Heft of the journal of the German Palestine Society for 1887. He 
states that in 1573 the physician and botanist, Ranwolff, found there only 24 
trees; Burkhardt, in 1810, found 300 small trees, 50 of medium size, and 25 of 
very large size. The geologist, Fraas, in 1874, reported about the same number; 
Anderlind carefully counted them and found that there were 397 trees in all. Of 
these only 24 were in a poor condition. The oldest of these trees he regards as 
about 3000 years old. He says that he never saw larger trees, and is of the opin- 
ion that it would be an easy thing to cultivate the cedars according to forestry 
ways. All but 8 of these 397 trees are surrounded by a stone wall, and he sug- 
gests that a competent man be appointed to live on the grounds and take care of 
them; the income of the trees that could each year be chopped down would pay the 
expenses. At present all the young trees, as they come out of the ground, are 
eaten by the goats and the sheep. 


“The Inductive Bible-studies’’ which began in the September SruDENT 
are already used in classes, or by students for work outside of college, in many 
institutions of learning, both theological and literary. Of these the following is 
a partial list: Amherst College, Amherst, Mass.; Auburn Theol. Seminary, 
Auburn, N. Y.; Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, Mich.; University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, Cal.; Bangor Theol. Seminary, Bangor, Me.; Gannett Institute, 
Boston, Mass.; Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me.; Crozer Theol. Seminary, Ches- 
ter, Pa.; Chicago Theol. Seminary, Chicago, I1l.; McCormick Theol. Seminary, 
Chicago, Ill.; Lane Theol. Seminary, Cincinnati, O.; Ursinus College, College- 
ville, Pa.; Concordia College, Canover, N. C.; Garrett Biblical Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.; Parson’s College, Fairfield, 
Iowa; Franklin College, Franklin, Ind.; Hamilton Theol. Seminary, Hamilton, 
N. Y.; Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y.; Hampden Sidney College, Hamp- 
den Sidney, Va.; Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H.; Hartford Theol. Semi- 
nary, Hartford, Conn.; Hiram College, Hiram, O.; Hope College, Holland, Mich.; 
Butler University, Irvington, Ind.; Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Queens 
University, Kingston, Can.; Lancaster Theol. Seminary, Lancaster, Pa.; Washing- 
ton and Lee College, Lexington, Va.; University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; 
Mt. Hermon School, Mt. Hermon, Mass.; Mt. Lebanon College, Mt. Lebanon, 
La.; Baptist Union Theol. Seminary, Morgan Park, Ill.; Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Rutger’s College, New Brunswick, N. J.; Theol. Seminary, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; Newton Theol. Institu- 
tion, Newton Centre, Mass.; Union Theol. Seminary, New York City; Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, O.; Oberlin Theol. Seminary, Oberlin, O.; Ottawa College, Otta- 
wa, Kan.; Lake Erie Seminary, Painesville, O.; P. E. Divinity School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Princeton Theol. Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J.; Brown University, Providence, R. I.; Rochester Theol. Semi- 
nary, Rochester, N. Y.; Augustana Theol. Seminary, Rock Island, Ill.; Trinity 
University, Tehuacana, Tex.; Theol. Seminary, Theol. Seminary, Va.; Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kan.; Knox College, Toronto, Can.; MacMaster College, To- 
ronto, Can.; School of Christian Workers, Springfield, Mass.; Wheaton College, 
Wheaton, Ill.; Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 


>BOOK + NOTICES. < 


GENESIS AND GEOLOGY.* 


Dr. Hughes is satisfied that there no conflict between the Bible and science. 
So far so good. But some of his interpretations of Scripture are questionable, to 
say the least. His exclusive and oft-repeated reference to Gesenius, Dana, and 
Le Conte, leads one +o suspect that he has not read widely either in the direction 
of biblical or natural science. Moreover, in most of the instances where Gesenius 
is quoted, if not in all of them, a mere reference would have sufficed. Still, what- 
ever may be the defects of the book, it certainly possesses the virtue of brevity; 
and in this day of making many books, brevity is a virtue. But will the time ever 
come when men will see eye to eye in their interpretation of the early chapters of 
Genesis? It would seem that the usual methods of investigation were inade- 
quate; else, why should there be such utter lack of agreement among harmo- 
nists ? 


GOD IN CREATION AND IN WORSHIP.?+ 


This book is a vigorous protest against Herbert Spencer’s theory that wor- 
ship and religious belief, even in their best forms, are but an evolution from bur- 
ial rites. Rites of burial have evolved hero-worship and propitiation of ghosts. 
Ultimately comes the worship of God. Some customs of savages afford this theory 


a show of reason. But these customs give no account of themselves in records of 
the most ancient times. Those records inform us that temples were erected long 
before tombs were built; they recognize no hero before the time of Nimrod. The 
oldest piece of literature in the world, according to Renouf, is a hymn to the 
Maker of Heaven and Earth. But Herbert Spencer has shut his eyes to the truth 
which issues from the twilight times of history; he has even perverted the text of 
Scripture. 
Along this line of our author’s cumulative reasoning is marshalled an abun- 
dance of interesting citation and historic illustration, the book thus being a good 
source of information to those who are not acquainted with the more critical 
works. Its value is somewhat discounted, however, by the fact that the author 
appears to have been familiar with no more of the literature of the subject than 
was to be found in our own language at the time of his writing; and even at the 
present time the works on this subject written in our language are beset by many 
imperfections which can be remedied only by means of an acquaintance with the 
critical apparatus of other tongues. Moreover, the book before us perpetrates in- 
felicities of expression which greatly mar its perspicuity, to say nothing of its lit- 
erary finish. For example, we find the expression ‘“‘evolutioning backward.” 
We read also that the ‘‘descendants of Abraham lapsed into wrong ways and 
evolutioned into a debasing polytheism.” 
* GENESIS AND GEOLOGY, THE HARMONY OF THE SCRIPTURAL AND GEOLOGICAL RECORDS. 
of ec N. Collin Hughes, D. D., Chocowinity, N. C.: Published by the author. 8vo, pp. 142. Price, 
+Gop IN CREATION AND IN WorsuHrIP. Part First. The Answer of History to Herbert 


Spencer’s Theories of the Evolution of Ecclesiastical Institutions. By a clergyman. Second 
edition. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1887. 8vo, pp. 120. Price, 75 cents. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF HEBREW. 


The holiday season is approaching with its 
numerous interruptions. It is strange, not 
that members of the Correspondence School 
do not do more, but rather that, situated as 
they are,they doso much. And still, there are 
delinquencies, where, possibly, they might be 
avoided. It should not be forgotten that the 
most difficult thing in the whole course is to 
start again, after having once dropped work 
for two or three weeks. The principal sin- 
cerely hopes that interruptions, if they must 
be, will be brief. 

Note what the new circular has to say 
about prizes. Four prizes in books, $20, $15, 
$10, and $5, respectively, are offered to the 
students sending the largest number of exam- 
ination-papers with grade as high as eight on a 
scale of ten, between and including December 
1st, 1887, and November 30th, 1888. Let every 
one make arrangements to compete. Remem- 
ber that those who fail to obtain a prize will be 
fully repaid for their efforts by the results of 
the work itself. It is hoped that this plan will 
do something to increase the enthusiam which 
is so necessary and yet so hard to produce in 
correspondence work. * 

No prizes were offered during the present 
year. Last year the successful contestants 
were: Rev. J. H. Murphy, Cavan, Ireland, son 
of Dr. Murphy, the celebrated commentator ; 
Prof. G. F. Nicolassen, of the Southwestern 
University, Clarksville, Tenn.; Rev. S. E. 
Jones, Huntington, W.Va.; and Rev. J. F. 
McColm, Goshen, O. 

Burmah has been added during the last 
month to the foreign countries represented in 
the membership of the Correspondence School, 
Rev. H. H. Tilbe, of Lincoln, Ill., having re- 
cently sailed for that country, where he will 
continue his Hebrew work. 

The printed letter sent, October 7th, to all 
the members of the School has elicited many 
replies, and many encouraging promises for 
the future. Several have already resumed 
sending papers, and others are reviewing in 
preparation for advance work. And yet there 
are some who have not been heard from. 
Will not all such report at once ? 

The following completed in the Summer 
Schools the courses in which they were en- 
gaged, and have been recently re-enrolled in 
new courses: Rev. C. T. Dunning, Peters- 
burg, Pa.; Rev. John Hannon, PD. D., Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Rev. W. M. McPheeters, Marion, 
Va.; Rev. J. O. Pierce, Frankfort, O.; Prof. 
G. M. Savage, Eagleville, Tenn.; Rev. W. D. 
Starkey, Barnesville, O.; Rev. H. M. Syden- 
stricker, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


The twenty-five persons sending in the 
largest number of papers from Dec. 1, 1886 to 
Dec. 1, 1887, are as follows, beginning with 
the highest number (74): 

Mrs. Decatur Morgan, New Haven, Conn.; 
Rev. J. C. Floyd, Big Rapids, Mich.; Prof. W. 
H. Long, Waco, Texas; Rev. John Hoffman, 
Baldwin, Wis.; Rev. Geo. Summey, Chester, 
S.C.; Rev. J. F. Morgan, Freehold, N. Y.; Mr. 
J. W. Tupper, Concord, Ill.; Rev. A. A. Von 
Iffland, Bergerville, Quebec; Mr. A.G. Clemin- 
son, Cambridge, England; Rev. W. E. Keller, 
Bardstown, Ky.; Rev. J. W. Saunders, Deer 
Park, Ill.; Rev. Joshua Dyke, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba; Mr. J. H. Tufts, Amherst, Mass.; Rev. 
J.J. Lampe, New York City; Rev. D. H. Pat- 
terson, Tully, N. Y.; Rev. R. M. Kirby, Pots- 
dam, N. Y.; Rev. E. C. Gordon, Salem, Va.; 
Rev. 8S. J. Gamertsfelder, Cleveland, O.; Rev. 
A. D. Bissell, Wailuku, Mani, Hawaiian Is- 
lands; Miss S. P. Morrison, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Rev. T. R. English, Yorkville, 8. C.; Rev. J. F. 
Steele, Anand, Bombay, India; Mr. William 
Murchie, Princeton, N.J.; Rev. C. J. Burton, 
Berlin, Ill.; Rev. M. Stevenson, Monmouth, 

Graduates for the month: Rev. A. D. Bissell, 
Wailuku, Mani, Hawaiian Islands; Mr. A. G. 
Cleminson, St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
England; Rev. W.E. Keller, Bardstown, Ky.; 
Rey. Walter Reid, Weston, Ont., Canada; Rev. 
A. A. Von Iffland, Bergerville, Quebec, Can- 
ada. 

New members for the month: Rev. H. W. 
Bailey, Covington, Ky.; Rev. W. E. Boggs, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Rev. T. R. English, York- 
ville, 8. C.; Rev. L. D. Goodwin, Friend, Neb. ; 
Prof. F. E. E. Hamilton, Chattanooga Univer- 
sity, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Rev. Geo. T. Hard- 
ing, Sandy Beach, Quebec, Canada; Rev. C. C. 
Hersman, D. D., Columbia, S. C.; Rev. P. H. 
Hoge, Wilmington, N.C.; Rev. A. B. Howard, 
Deer Lodge, Montana; Mr. J. P. Hubbard. Jr., 
Denver, Col.; Mr. S. D. Lathrop, Richmond, 
Mich.; Rev. W. H. Marquess, Fulton, Mo.; Mr. 
J. K. McGillivray, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Mrs. 
Ida B. Mickey, Butler, Mo.; Prof. W. C. 
Mickey, Butler, Mo.; Rev. E. T. Miller, Halifax, 
N. 8.; Prof. John Mitchell, New Wilmington, © 
Pa.; Mr. E. B. Niver, Washingtou, D. C.; Rev. 
C. W. Park, Birmingham, Conn.; Rev. W. E. 
Scofield, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Prof. Robert Steu- 
del, Chattanooga University, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Mr. E. J. Young, Washington, D. C.; 
Rev. J. P. Withington, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 


CURRENT OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Der chronologische Rhythmus d. Alten Testa- 
ments. Eine historisch-philosoph. Studie. By 
E. F. A. Harmuth. Breslau: Preuss & Jiin- 
ger, 1887. 8vo, 40 pp. ' 

Neuer Commentar ueber die’Genesis. By Franz 
Delitzsch. Leipzig: Dérffling & Franke, 1887. 
8vo, pp. v., 554 

Erklaerung der Stelle I. Mose Cap. I.: 27. By 
H. F. Kohlbriigge, Amsterdam, 1887. Leip- 
zig: Gustorff. 8vo, 14 pp. 

Essai sur les psalmes de Salomon. Thése. By 
J. Girbal. Toulouse: Chauvin et fils, 1887. 
8vo, pp. 64. 

La Palestine et le Plan divin. 2° partie. By L. 
de Saint-Aignan. Orléans: Girardot, 1887. 
8vo, 16 pp. 

Lectures on the Book of Job. By G. G. Bradley, 


ARTICLES AND REVIEWS. 


Die Tage in Genesis 1-2,4a. By R. Schmid in 
Jahrbb. f. prot. Theol., 1887. IV. 

Egypt and the Bible. I. The Patriarchs. By 
George Selikovitsch in Jewish Messenger. 
November 4, ’87. 

Egypt and the Bible. II. Moses and the Hebrew 
‘Exodus. By George Selikovitsch, ibid. Nov- 
ember II, ’87. 

E. Renan’s Histoire du Peuple d’Israel. In Ath- 
enzeum, November 5. 


The History of Israel from the Standpoint of 
Modern Criticism. By Samuel Ives Curtiss 
in Expositor, November, ’87. 

The Book of Proverbs and the Revised Version. 
By A. B. Davidson, ibid. 

Jacob and Joseph in the Inscription of T hothmes 
III. By Wm. N. Groff in Academy, Novem- 
ber 12, ’87. 

Die Nothwendigkeit fortgehenden Bibelstudiums 
fuer das geistliche Amt. In Allgem. evang.- 
luth. Kirchen Zeitung, No. 42. 

Der Name Gottes und die boesen Geister im Aber- 
glauben der Araber Palaestinas. By Lydia 
Ginszler in Ztschr. d. deutschen Palaestina- 
Vereins. Band1l0. Heft. 3. 

Hatte Jerusalem ein oder mehrere Akra genannte 
Burgen? By G. Gatt, ibid. 

Das Buch Daniel u. die assyriologische Fors- 
chung. By Andrei in Der Beweis des Glau- 
bens, J uli-Oct., "87. 

The Hebrew Conception of the Lower World. 
By J. A. Paine in Independent, November 3. 

The Lives of the Prophets. By Isaac H. Hall 
in Proceedings of Society of Biblical Exege- 

June, ’87. 

Rise of Hebrew Psalm-Writing. By Crawford 
H. Toy, ibid. 

Isaiah VIII. 20. By H. G. Mitchell, ibid. 

La mort et la sépulture de Jacob. By C. Bruston 
in Ztschr. f. d. alttest. Wissensch., II., 1887. 
Etudes d’histoire israélite—Saul et David. By E. 
Renan in Revue des deux Mondes, October 

15, 1887. 


